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In 1918, Josef Strzygowski wrote the foundational work on the history 
of Armenian architecture, Die Baukunst der Armenier und Europa. Draw- 
ing from the records of Armenian architect T‘oros T‘oramanyan, Strzy- 
gowski formulated a monumental comparative study in which he defined 
Armenia’s position within the architectural developments of Byzantium, 
Iran, and Western Europe. As many scholars have noted, Strzygowski’s 
thesis is problematic, mainly because of his inventive attitude towards 
chronology and his overtly racist interpretation of architecture’. 

What has received less attention, however, is the reason for Strzy- 
gowski’s particular attraction to Armenia. Why should this prominent 
scholar, then Chair of the prestigious Kunsthistorisches Institut in 


! The present article is based on a chapter from my doctoral dissertation, Medieval 
Armenian Architecture in Historiography: Josef Strzygowski and his Legacy (MARANCI, 
1998a), now published as Medieval Armenian Architecture: Constructions of Race and 
Nation (Leuven: Peeters, 2001). Many of the issues addressed here grew out of discus- 
sions with Professor Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann during a Mellon Dissertation Seminar at 
Princeton University in 1997. I thank Professor Kaufmann, my supervisor, Professor Slo- 
bodan Ćurčić, and Professors Nina Garsoian, Peter Brown, John Pinto, James Russell, 
Suzanne Marchand, and Bert Vaux for their suggestions and comments. 

Much of the data analyzed herein was gathered during a research trip to the major 
archives of Vienna: the Hof-, Haus-, und Landesarchiv, the Universitätsarchiv, the 
Archiv der Republik, the Kriegsarchiv, the Archiv der Widerstand, as well as the Mekhi- 
tarist Monastery of Vienna. It also includes unpublished documents from the Institut fiir 
Kunstgeschichte of the University of Vienna that have not yet been numbered. I thank 
each of these institutions for allowing me access to their material. 

2 For contemporary reviews of Strzygowski’s work, see BISSING, 1950; the review of 
Die Baukunst by E. Herzfeld (HERZFELD, 1919). For modern assessments, see Richard 
Krautheimer’s comments on Strzygowski (KRAUTHEIMER, 1986) and those of Margaret 
Olin (OLIN, 1994). 
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Vienna, expend the time and energy to produce a book on the art of a lit- 
tle-known corner of the globe? What Strzygowski found most com- 
pelling in medieval Armenia, I will argue, were its parallels with his 
own world of wartime Austria. 

First, however, we should stress the singularity of Die Baukunst 
within Strzygowski’s ceuvre. It is certainly true that this work was char- 
acteristic of Strzygowski’s trailblazing efforts in art-history. Active dur- 
ing a time of immense archaeological and art-historical discovery, Strzy- 
gowski was talented at quickly assimilating and synthesizing new and 
exotic data; this is made clear in his seminal studies of the art of 
Afghanistan, Asia Minor, Syria, Iran, and Central Asia. 

For numerous reasons, however, Die Baukunst can be considered 
Strzygowski’s masterwork. First, it is the most comprehensive study of 
his prolific career. Not only an examination of Armenian art and archi- 
tecture, it also includes detailed discussions of Armenian liturgy, reli- 
gion, inscriptions, and literary sources. Die Baukunst also contains 
extensive comparative material drawn from a broad geographical and 
chronological base (from Constantine the Great to the Baroque). More- 
over, the work introduced Strzygowski’s methodological chart for art 
history, which appeared in almost all of his subsequent books’. 

Written at the midpoint in Strzygowski’s career, Die Baukunst has 
features of both his earlier and later studies. It is extremely detailed, like 
the surveys Altai-Iran (1906) and Amida (1910), yet also broad in scope, 
like one of his last works, Spuren des Indogermanischen Glaubens 
(Traces of the Indo-German Religion) (1936). At nearly nine hundred 
pages, it was also by far the longest book that he ever produced. Strzy- 
gowski himself considered it one of his most important achievments, 
writing that it was “the first time I felt on firm ground”, and frequently 
referring to it in his subsequent works’. 

One of the reasons for Strzygowski’s feeling of security may lie with 
the fact that he had more textual evidence to work with than ever before. 
Although, as Suzanne Marchand has shown, he placed no great value on 
classical inscriptions, and wished, rather, that the monuments be treated 
“as themselves” (Das Bauen an sich), this was probably also because in 
many of his previous studies, he did not have evidence to corroborate his 


> Studied in depth by Hans Spross in Die Naturauffassung bei Alois Riegl und Josef 
Strzygowski (SPROSS, 1994). In this dissertation, Spross compares the works of Riegl and 
Strzygowski, and in particular their views on naturalism and the role of art history vis-a- 
vis the natural sciences. 

4 STRZYGOWSKI, 1918, p. 877. 
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arguments”. Finding early inscriptions in Armenia seems to have been a 
great source of comfort for him®. The first chapter of Die Baukunst is in 
fact devoted to the “most important” of these inscriptions, and the chap- 
ter ends with an interesting essay called “Das Mißtrauen gegen 
Inschriften” (The Mistrust of Inscriptions) in which he argued for the 
reliability of the Armenian inscriptions, overturning his usual dismissive 
approach towards textual sources. Clearly, Strzygowski’s attitude 
towards written evidence was not absolute, but depended, rather, on its 
usefulness to his cause’. 

In examining motivations for his interest in Armenia, a more prag- 
matic explanation may also be offered: T*oros T’oramanyan came to 
Vienna with a wealth of unpublished material. Although archaeologist 
Nikolai Marr wished to help him publish the material in Russian jour- 
nals®, T‘oramanyan thought it better to release the materials as a whole, 
and Strzygowski persuaded him that Die Baukunst was the appropriate 
venue. For Strzygowski, the opportunity to produce a major publication 
with already-prepared, never-published photographs and plans probably 
seemed extraordinarily felicitous. 

T*oramanyan, it should be noted, was never actually compensated for 
this material. Instead, Strzygowski assured him that his name would 
appear in the title of the work. In a letter to T‘oramanyan, dated May 
4th, 1914, Strzygowski wrote: 


“I do not wish this [book] to be a monograph, but rather a collaborative 
work. If you find buildings that are dated before the year 1000 and I do not 
know them, I would be very thankful for the plan, view, and other details. 


> For example, in his study of the famous gate of Mschatta, Strzygowski argued for its 
Persian origin purely based on stylistic analysis. His study of ornament (Altai-Iran, 1916) 
was similarly based on visual evidence alone. It was for this reason, in fact, that he was 
criticized by his colleagues, notably Ernst Herzfeld. See Suzanne Marchand, “The 
Rhetoric of Artifacts and the Decline of Classical Humanism” (MARCHAND, 1994). 

€ This was not, however, nearly enough to provide him with a secure foundation for 
his theories. For a full examination and analysis of his theories of Armenian architecture, 
see MARANCI, 1998a, and Maranci, 2001. 

7 Note also that the writing of Die Baukunst occurred only a few years after Strzy- 
gowski’s loss of the “Mschatta debate” in which Ernst Herzfeld had proposed a much 
more likely solution for the origins of the gateway than Strzygowski. Strzygowski’s the- 
ory of its pre-Islamic origins and its importance as a source for Byzantine art was not 
accepted. With his unorthodox methodology in question, he may have believed he could 
salvage his reputation with a study of Armenian architecture, which was accompanied by 
a wealth of epigraphic and literary evidence. 

8 This is discussed by Garo Lafadaryan in the foreword to the posthumous publication 
of T‘oromanyan’s collected works, Materials for the History of Armenian Architecture 
(TSORAMANYAN, 1942). See more discussion of this issue in MARANCI, 1998a, chapters 
two and three, and Maranci, 2001. 
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My book will be called Armenians as the Locus of Early Christian Vaulted 
Buildings. Results of an Expedition undertaken with the Support of the 
Ministry [Ministerium fur Kultus und Unterricht] using the Independently- 
gathered Records of Architect Toros Toramanian, with the Collaboration 
of Strzygowski, Lissitzian, and Glück.” 


At some point before its publication, Strzygowski changed his mind, 
and excluded T’oramanyan from the main title, calling it instead 
“Die Baukunst der Armenier und Europa. Ergebnisse einer vom 
Kunsthistorischen Institut der Universität Wien 1913 durchgeführten 
Forschungsreise, planmässig bearbeitet von Josef Strzygowski”'”. Nev- 
ertheless, he continued to correspond with T’oramanyan, asking in fur- 
ther letters for more material on Armenian architecture and for informa- 
tion from the latest excavations. 


I. GEORGIA VERSUS ARMENIA 


Yet Strzygowski’s interest in Armenian architecture extended beyond 
the realm of pure careerism. Why, for example, did he single out Arme- 
nia from the other nations of the Caucasus? Close similarities between 
Armenian and Georgian architecture have led scholars to a range of dif- 
ferent hypotheses on their relationship. Nineteenth-century Europeans 
did not generally draw a distinction between the two traditions, but con- 
sidered both Armenian and Georgian architecture as a Transcaucasian 
branch of Byzantine architecture. We must explore, then, Strzygowski’s 
reasons for treating them separately. 

At the beginning of Die Baukunst, Strzygowski stressed that “a neat 
division between Armenian and Georgian art is necessary, although they 
are closely related and often hardly separable”'!. Strzygowski offered 
two reasons for his decision. The first involved the respective proximities 
of the lands to cultural centers. Unlike Armenia, “Georgia did not belong 
to the three powers and thus was more closed off from life... ın architec- 
ture... the Georgians, insofar as they were not independent or under Syr- 
ian-Persian influence, ... adopted and disseminated Armenian forms”'?. 


° Armenien als Kernland des altchristlichen Gewölbebaus. Ergebnisse einer mit 
Unterstützung des Ministeriums unternommenen Expedition unter Benützung selbständi- 
ger Aufnahmen des Architekten Toros Toramanian bearbeitet von Strzygowski, Lissitzian, 
und Glück (The letter is located in the Institut für Kunstgeschichte Archives, University 
of Vienna). 

10 We will see below that Strzygowski had planned an additional title for the book 
before deciding on the present one. 

11 STRZYGOWSKI, 1918, p. 7. 

12 STRZYGOWSKI, 1918, p. 725. 
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While there is substantial evidence for close contact between Georgia 
and Byzantium, particularly through their common Chalcedonian faith, 
Strzygowski stressed the insular location of the country in assessing its 
creative abilities. Thus Georgia’s geographical situation north of Arme- 
nia, Strzygowski believed, prevented it from receiving the influence of 
the “three powers” (Byzantium, Persia, and probably Syria). In an 
uncharacteristically traditional vein, Strzygowski argued that Armenia 
was more important because of its contact with major cultural centers 
(particularly, one suspects, Persia). 

To illustrate the Georgian’s creative impotence, Strzygowski drew an 
analogy to the inventions of each nation’s alphabet: “Just as the creator 
of the Armenian alphabet also created that of the Georgians, a lively 
exchange also emerged in the realm of art, so that one should abandon 
the idea of competition between them, and view them instead as indi- 
vidual streams” !°. If one is to follow the implication of the first phrase, 
the lively exchange led mostly from Armenia to Georgia’. 

Strzygowski’s belief in the Armenian origin and later date of the 
Georgian alphabet is shared by many scholars, past and present. The the- 
ory is further attested to in an early source — the fifth-century Life of 
Mas$toc‘, the creator of the Armenian script!>. However, debates con- 
tinue, particularly between Armenian and Georgian scholars, over the 
relative chronologies of the two alphabets. More important for us, how- 
ever, is that Strzygowski employed the alphabetic theory to support his 
arguments. Although he argued continually in his career for the practice 
of art history as a self-contained discipline, Strzygowski reveals here, as 
elsewhere, the extent to which philological studies had actually influ- 
enced his work. 

One of the most important factors in Strzygowski’s decision to focus 
on Armenia was his exposure to Armenian art historians. By the turn of 
the century, a number of archaeological excavations began to concen- 
trate specifically on Armenian sites, notably those led by Marr at Ani 


13 STRZYGOWSKI, 1918, p. 7. 

14 Strzygowski also claims that he felt the study of Armenian architecture had been 
neglected in comparison to Georgian: “I confess that my understanding of the Georgian 
monuments is too weak for them to be examined thoroughly in this work. For this I have 
relied on Kliige (Versuch einer systematischen Darstellung der altgeorgischen (grusinis- 
chen) Kirche, Berlin, 1918.) To me it seems only just to bring Armenia into the fore- 
ground which Georgia had occupied until now” (STRZYGOWSKI, 1918, p. 725). 

15 The life of MaStoc‘ was written by his student, Koriwn. For recent literature on this 
subject, see James Russell, “On the Origins and Invention of the Armenian Script” (Rus- 
SELL, 1994) and Gamkrelidze, Alphabetic Writing and the Old Georgian Script (GAMKRE- 
LIDZE, 1994). 
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and Xac‘ik Dadyan and Mesrop Ter-Movsesyan at Zuart‘noc‘. T‘oros 
T’oramanyan, who published the first systematic studies of the major 
churches in Armenia — and surveyed nearly all of them — also focused 
his attention strictly on the region’s monuments rather than on those of 
the Caucasus as a whole. 

These scholars must have played an important role in Strzygowski’s 
decision to isolate Armenia. In Die Baukunst, he stated that his conviction 
in the difference between Armenian and Georgian architecture was 
affirmed on his 1889 trip to Armenia. Strzygowski did not specify what 
exactly convinced him of the distinction, but one may deduce that it was 
probably not the monuments themselves. Strzygowski’s 1889 trip was 
devoted not to an architectural survey but to a manuscript at Ejmiacin!®!”. 
He did, however, meet several Armenian scholars on this trip. “It pleased 
me”, he wrote “to see that the Armenians themselves had taken up 
research of the monuments” !®, 

Of course, current political and racial thought also played an impor- 
tant role in Strzygowski’s decision to separate the two traditions. The 
tide of nationalism that swept over so much scholarship of the period 
prescribed in many cases a simple equation of one nation, one culture. 
The work of Emile Male and Giovanni Rivoira, for example, exhibit an 
anachronistic emphasis on national boundaries in defining medieval 
artistic styles!’. Writing on a Transcaucasian phenomenon, that is a 
multi-national phenomenon, would have thus conflicted with prevalent 
scholarly thinking”. 

Racial theory was also a motivating factor. An important distinction 
must be drawn between the Georgians and the Armenians: while the 
Armenians are Indo-Europeans or Aryans, the Georgians are classified 
as a Caucasian people. Given the importance Strzygowski placed on the 
Aryan race, the Georgians would have been automatically considered 
inferior, an attitude which probably informed his assessment of their cre- 
ative power and artistic forms. The racial divide would have not only 
made them different from (and subordinate to) the Armenians, but also 


16 He focused on the Ejmiacin Gospel, which he published in his Das Etchmiadzin- 
Evangeliar. Beiträge zur Geschichte der armenischen, ravennatischen, und syro-dgyptis- 
chen Kunst (STRZYGOWSKI, 1891). 

17 The map in Die Baukunst indicates the routes of all Strzygowski’s Armenian trips. 
One can see that on his 1889 trip, he barely left Ejmiacin. 

18 STRZYGOWSKI, 1918, p. 7. 

19 See MALE, 1917 and Rivorra, 1914. 

20 Except in the case of Alois Riegl, who in fact focused on the multi-national charac- 
ter of late Roman art. See OLIN, 1994. 
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would have also alienated them from Iran, Strzygowski’s homeland of 
East Aryan forms. Georgia’s non-Aryan status also explains why Strzy- 
gowski cast the nation as one of the agents in the diffusion of Armenian 
art. For him, the sımilarity between the architecture of the two lands 
illustrated the power of a superior race (the Aryans) over that of a lesser 
one (the Caucasians). 


II. ARYAN ARMENIA 


The supposed Aryan nature of Armenian architecture was, according 
to Strzygowski, one of its most important elements. After the foundation 
of Indo-European philology in the nineteenth century, the early twenti- 
eth century saw increasing interest in other aspects of the Aryans. Spec- 
ulations were made on their cultural traditions, religion, and in the case 
of Strzygowski, their artistic forms. 

However, the study of Armenian architecture was justified for Strzy- 
gowski not only by its Aryan character, but also because of its conse- 
quent links to his own land. This position is stated in the introduction of 
Die Baukunst, where Strzygowski wrote that “it is the duty of the North 
to trace its culture back to Armenia, Persia, and India”?!. With a wartime 
optimism shared by many of his countrymen, Strzygowski expressed 
hopes that the war would soon unify the Aryans of disparate regions, 
and “open up the old Aryan land routes again”. 

The importance of this Aryan character to Strzygowski is demon- 
strated most clearly in the second intended title for his Armenian work: 
Die Baukunst: The Early Christian Domed Buildings of Armenia. Four 
Books of Aryan Architecture”. The subtitle, planned at least since 1917, 
was jettisoned before the publication of the book. A reference to it in the 
text of Die Baukunst, however, is made by the author in a chapter on the 
evidence for Aryan architecture in India and Kashmir. Strzygowski 
wrote, “What I bring up here are only the traces relevant for the Arme- 
nologist. [However] the original subtitle of this work ‘Four Books of 
Aryan Architecture’ sought to attract colleagues from all circles”*. At 
this point, then, Strzygowski had formulated the concept of pan-Aryan 
architecture, although it was still in its nascent stages. 


21 STRZYGOWSKI, 1918, foreword, p. 1. 

22 Ibidem. 

23 Die Altchristliche Kuppelbau der Armenier — Vier Bücher arischer Baukunst. The 
subtitle is mentioned in a letter to Strzygowski from the publisher, Kunstverlag Anton 
Schroll & Co. (Vienna), dated December 3, 1917. 

24 Strzygowski, 1918, p. 619. 
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Why was the subtitle suppressed? Perhaps Strzygowski did not think 
his readers were ready for such an untraditional idea. At this time, Aryan 
theories, although prevalent in other disciplines, had not yet played a 
role in the history of art, let alone the history of medieval architecture. 
With a work already so peripheral in its interest and so costly to produce 
— including some eight hundred illustrations — an attempt must have 
been made to avoid elements which might injure its appeal”. Certainly, 
numerous letters from the publisher Anton Schroll & Co. to Strzygowski 
expressed concern over the risky nature of the venture. 

Although he was beginning to create an Aryan axis for architecture 
and art at the midpoint of his career, this effort was also accompanied by 
an interest in the national and regional character of art. In both Die 
Baukunst and Origin of Christian Church Art, Strzygowski was equally 
concerned with “local genius” and native traditions”. Considering the 
years in which Die Baukunst was written (1913-1918) such a focus is 
not surprising. The war had thrust issues of imperial identity and secu- 
rity into the foreground. In both Austria and Armenia, events during 
these years were the most painful and profound in modern history. For 
Austria, the war had threatened the foundations of the empire itself. For 
Armenia, of course, the same years saw the extermination of an entire 
population and the subsequent restoration of a small and short-lived 
republic. The following section will examine the role of the contempo- 
rary situation in Austria and Armenia in Strzygowski’s understanding of 
Armenian architecture. 


The Emergence of a National Architecture 


Strzygowski’s history of Armenian architecture can be summarized as 
follows: centrally-planned buildings, he claimed, emerged in Armenian 
church architecture in the fourth century. In the fifth, the construction of 
this form ceased as the basilica was exported into Armenia from the 
Mediterranean. In the seventh, however, the centrally-planned form was 
again revived. Strzygowski compared this architectural development to 
contemporary cultural movements, such as the emerging tradition of 


25 The correspondence between Strzygowski and Anton Schroll & Co. testifies to a 
six-year battle over the financing of the publication. The letters are kept in the archives of 
the Institut fiir Kunstgeschichte, University of Vienna. 

26 Strzygowski argued that influences from Rome and the Mediterranean, particularly 
of the Church, aimed to homogenize the various native traditions of the East. But he too, 
particularly in his later career, began to overlook regional variation and sought instead the 
common features of Aryan art. 
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Armenian literature following the invention of the alphabet: “In art”, 
Strzygowski wrote, “the ecclesiastical spirit of the Greeks and Syrians 
had never penetrated so forcefully as in the literature. The church build- 
ings contain the soul and spirit of the national awakening...”*’. The 
stronger expression of national identity lay in the emergence of Christ- 
ian art and architecture, since, Strzygowski believed, it was less cor- 
rupted by Mediterranean influences. 

Strzygowski’s hostility towards the Mediterranean shaped his opinion 
of the fifth century. The course of the fifth century saw a flood of transla- 
tion activity, as Greek and Syriac texts were copied into Armenian. This 
period, long considered one of the most dynamic moments in the history 
of Armenian literature, is viewed with less enthusiasm by Strzygowski. 


“One calls the fifth century, and in particular 407-440, the ‘Golden Age’, 
but from the standpoint of art, this is an error. As far as language (grammar 
and style) is concerned, the philologists may be correct. But by the fifth 
century, the Armenian church lost its national independence through the 
infiltration of Greek church forms... the original independent church was 
[thus] infected with elements... that always won the upper hand’’”®. 


The true history of Armenia and the barometer of its national welfare, 
according to Strzygowski, could be seen in its monuments”. The fifth 
century may have witnessed intense literary production, but it also saw 
the introduction of foreign architectural elements which corrupted the 
“purity” of the fourth-century forms. 

While basilicas were common in fifth-century Armenia, they were 
largely supplanted in the seventh century with the construction of 
numerous centrally-planned forms*®. The nation, according to Strzy- 
gowski, was thus on an upswing. In a chapter entitled “the Victory of 
the Nationals” (Der Sieg des Nationalen) Strzygowski described this 
process of national renewal: 


“The churches that the bishops built according to techniques from Syria 
and Asia Minor were again forced back... by the form of the domed build- 
ing that had already emerged in the fourth century and from then on pre- 
vailed”*!. 


27 STRZYGOWSKI, 1918, p. 663. 

28 Tbid., p. 668. 

2 The comparison highlights Strzygowski’s hostile attitude towards philological stud- 
ies, although, as I have argued elsewhere, this did not stop him borrowing their compara- 
tive method. See MARANCI, 1998b, and Maranci, 2001. 

39 See MARANCI, 1998a, chapter three, for a discussion of the relationship between the 
basilica and centrally-planned forms. 

31 STRZYGOWSKI, 1918, p. 679. 
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Strzygowski’s military language conjures up the image of centrally- 
planned forms chasing basilicas back over the national borders. 

The new age of “uncorrupted” Armenian forms was as indicative, for 
Strzygowski, of national sentiment as the events of the fifth century. He 
believed that the building of centrally-planned churches during this 
period was generated by “the strengthening of national feeling”**. The 
“brightly flaming nationalism” (hell ausflammender Nationalismus), 
Strzygowski asserted, “brought about a true blossoming in construc- 
tion”. The new climate of the country could be seen in its monuments 
— in fact, according to Strzygowski, one need only notice a single exte- 
rior sign to be sure: the dome. Surmounting the center of the new 
Armenian churches, the dome was the new flag of Armenian national- 
ism: “The Victory of the Nation reveals itself in the first glance at the 
building”, Strzygowski remarked. “The dome immediately prevails’’**. 

Strzygowski saw the history of Armenian architecture as a series of 
invasions and national restorations; moments of corruption by influ- 
ences from the Mediterranean and moments of “brightly flaming nation- 
alism” when the outside force was eliminated. This is made most clear 
in the introduction to the third book of Die Baukunst: 


“The development of architecture is not an artistic [kunstvoll] intention, but 
rather a necessity [Müssen] under certain conditions and impulses, an urge 
[Drang] that is stronger than all wills. The Armenians wanted ... only one 
thing: to eradicate [ausmerzen] the Greek-Syrian influence that the ecclesi- 
astical movement of the fifth century brought about”. 


According to Strzygowski, the development of art history was not, as his 
colleague Alois Riegl believed, propelled by the formal imperatives of 
design, but rather by the more basic instinct for national survival’. 


Medieval Armenia and Modern Austria 


Strzygowski’s position, as he admitted himself, owes a great deal to 
scholars of Armenian history and religion, both Armenian and European. 
Gelzer, Marquart, and the scholars at the Mekhitarist monastery in 
Vienna were all consulted for the historical section of the book. Strzy- 
gowski most admired Gelzer’s studies of ecclesiastical history, in which 
he focused on issues of national independence in the face of Greek and 


32 Ibid. 

33 STRZYGOWSKI, 1918, p. 681. 

34 Ibid. 

35 Ibid., p. 459. 

36 On Riegl’s theory of art, see OLIN, 1994. 
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Syrian influence in the emergence of the Armenian church*’. However, 
much of Strzygowski’s own early work shows a preoccupation with 
local resistance against foreign corruption. These were frequent themes 
in historical and art-historical studies of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century°®. 

While Strzygowski’s position can be placed within a general intellec- 
tual framework, there is compelling evidence for his specific attraction 
to Armenia. Having published numerous works on eastern regions such 
as Asia Minor, Syria, and Iran, Strzygowski found in Armenia some- 
thing quite unique; a Christian (unlike Iran) and Aryan (unlike Asia 
Minor and Syria) land which had existed as an ethnic and/or national 
unit since the pre-Christian era”. Further, Armenia, according to Strzy- 
gowski, constantly struggled to repel foreign influences and maintain its 
national character. 

In this way, Strzygowski’s interpretation of mediaeval Armenia finds 
a striking parallel to his view of the German-Austrians of his own day. 
The multi-ethnic character of the Austro-Hungarian empire had led, by 
the second decade of the twentieth century, to a series of separatist 
movements that threatened the nation’s stability. “By 1910”, Andrew 
Whiteside writes, “many observers had discerned a rapid deterioration 
in the internal cohesion and external security of the dual monarchy, and 
prophesied its imminent dissolution amid general violence”*’. The Aus- 
trians feared that the region of Bohemia would be taken by the Russians, 
rising pan-Slav movements threatened the South, and the Italian irreden- 
tist party was gaining support in the Trentino and Tyrol. 

Witnessing the decomposition of the country, German-Austrians 
became increasingly hostile toward non-German populations. It was at 
this time that the Pan-German movement, instigated by Georg von 
Schönerer in the late 1880s, gained popularity. The Pan-German plat- 
form promoted the awareness of Germans everywhere in the Empire and 
was actively anti-Semitic, anti-Slav, and anti-Catholic. The last tenet 
was manifest in Schönerer’s Los von Rom program, which denounced 


37 GELZER, 1895. 

38 For example, many scholars defined the art of Central Europe from the fifteenth to 
eighteenth centuries in equally nationalistic terms. As with Strzygowski’s treatment of 
medieval Armenia, many German scholars were influenced by contemporary national 
boundaries and political ambitions in defining their subjects. See KAUFMANN, 1995, 
pp. 16-23. 

” Strzygowski was also aware of the fact that Armenia was the first nation to pro- 
claim Christianity its state religion. 

40 WHITESIDE, 1975, p. 287. 
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Catholicism and advocated Lutheranism as the national religion of the 
Germans“". 

While there is no direct evidence linking Strzygowski with Pan-Ger- 
manism, the anti-Rome stance evident throughout his work has sug- 
gested already to Suzanne Marchand his sympathy with the Los von 
Rom movement”. There is, as she notes, further circumstantial evidence. 
Strzygowski grew up in Biala (modern Bielsko-Biata)** in Austrian Sile- 
sia, just a few kilometers from Galicia, and one of the ethnic borderlands 
where Pan-Germanism was most popular. He held an appointment at the 
University of Graz, where violent Pan-German student riots broke out 
only a decade before, second in magnitude only to those at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna. In Vienna, further, Strzygowski’s lectures were appar- 
ently attended by many Pan-Germans**. 

One can find more compelling evidence for Strzygowski’s Pan-Ger- 
man inclinations in Die Baukunst itself. We should remember that, 
according to Strzygowski, one of the corrupting factors in medieval 
Armenian architecture was the “ecclesiastical influence’, which he 
believed emanated from the Mediterranean. In both Die Baukunst and 
Origin of Christian Church Art, Strzygowski characterized the Church 
as a giant propaganda machine seeking to subjugate and homogenize the 
native populations of the Near East, each of which practiced its own 
national Christianity. Strzygowski’s attitude is conveyed clearly enough 
in his terms for the art of the Mediterranean — “Power Art” 
(Machtkunst) — and for the people of the Mediterranean — “Power 
Men” (Machtmenschen). 

The basilica, he believed, was the chief agent of the Church: the 
Christian basilica focused the attention of the congregation on the 
clergy, who held the audience captive for their persuasive sermons. 
Through the widespread construction of basilicas, Strzygowski believed 
that the church could suppress both the religious and architectural indi- 
viduality of the Eastern lands. It will be recalled that in Die Baukunst, 
Armenia ultimately saved itself from this movement, for the seventh 
century saw the “eradication” of this ecclesiastical influence. 

Just as Strzygowski believed that ecclesiastical influence suppressed 
the expression of national religion, Pan-Germans felt that Catholicism 


41 Despite, of course, the fact that Catholicism was the official religion of the Empire. 
On the Los von Rom program, see WHITESIDE, 1975, pp. 243-262. 

#2 MARCHAND, 1994, p. 119, note 40. 

‘43 In present day Poland, c. 75 kilometers southwest of Krakow. 

44 See MARCHAND, 1994, p. 121. 
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had been the cause of national decay and alienation among Germans. It 
was thus necessary, they believed, to restore the purity and German 
character of their religion through Lutheranism. For a Pan-German, the 
analogy would be clear: both medieval Armenia and Austria needed to 
cultivate and preserve the national religion against the corrupting influ- 
ence of an extra-national ecclesiastical institution: Rome. In the Occult 
Roots of Nazism, Nicholas Goodrick-Clarke observes that although Pan- 
Germanism was not a political success, 


“it highlights the anti-Catholic sentiment that prevailed among many Aus- 
trian Germans during the 1900s. This mood was an essential element of 
Ariosophy. [Guido] List cast the Catholic Church in the role of the princi- 
pal antagonist in his account of the Armanist dispensation in the mytholog- 
ical German past. He also conflated the clericalism, the conservatism, and 
the Slav interests of the Austrian governments since 1879 into the hateful 
adversary of Germanism — the Great International Party. This wholly 
imaginary organization was held responsible for all political developments 
contrary to German nationalist interests in Austria and impugned as a 
Catholic conspiracy’. 


Hence Lists’ “Great International Pary” bears strong resemblance to 
Strzygowski’s Machtmenschen. 

An explicit comparison between medieval Armenia and modern Aus- 
tria in Die Baukunst further suggests the influence of Pan-German ideas. 
Writing of previous scholarship on Armenian architecture, Strzygowski 
discussed the application of the term “barbarian” to Early Christian 
Armenians: 


“The war has taught us what is meant by the word ‘barbarians’. These 
were the Armenians of the fourth century, the Iranians during every period, 
and the Germans and German-Austrians today, according to the field cry of 
the enemies. [Yet the Armenians] still possessed, when Christianity was 
introduced and became the state religion, their own national, original forces 
[völkische Urkraft] and refused to surrender them to the hothouse cultures 
of the Greeks, Syrians, and South Persians...”*. 


Strzygowski’s ironic use of “barbarian” reflects his frustration with 
the contemporary hostility towards non-traditional, and particularly non- 
classical subfields of art history. But more interesting for our discussion 
is what the quote reveals of his political attitudes. Certainly, Pan-Ger- 
man inclinations can be detected in Strzygowski’s pairing of Germans 
and German-Austrians. Yet the parallel that Strzygowski drew between 


45 GOODRICK-CLARKE, 1992, p. 13. 
46 STRZYGOWSKI, 1918, p. 604. 
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Germans and Armenians is also of great significance. The above passage 
implies that both the Germans in Germany and Austria and the Armeni- 
ans were persecuted for wishing to protect their native traditions against 
foreign populations. This too recalls one of the aims of the Pan-Ger- 
mans: the perservation of German traditions within a multi-ethnic popu- 
lation*’. However, Pan-German Austrians were just as concerned with 
attacks from within national boundaries. Tied to the belief that each race 
should occupy a separate territory, the Jews, for example, became “bio- 
logical foreigners”. “Refusal to accept this law of separateness”, White- 
side writes, “constituted ‘invasion’, and invasion meant war, in which 
there must be a victor and a vanquished”*°. In Die Baukunst, then, Strzy- 
gowski’s interest in the preservation of national traditions, the corrupting 
influence of the church, and the threat of a foreign invader finds direct 
parallel in contemporary Pan-German thought. 


Contemporary Armenia 


As we have seen, Strzygowski saw medieval Armenia as a reflection 
of his own homeland. However, the mirror has a second face: contem- 
porary Armenia. The historical picture in Armenia at this time is much 
too complex to be described in full; however, we will explore it here 
with regard to Strzygowski, focusing on the events leading to the forma- 
tion of the Armenian Republic. 

On the eve of the First World War, the historical Armenian plateau 
was divided between Russia and the Ottoman Empire*’. While the larger 
portion lay in the Turkish-controlled sector, the Armenians living there 
were a minority. The Armenians of the Russian Empire formed a slight 
majority over Muslims and Georgians in the provinces of Kars, Erevan, 


47 Modern Austria and medieval Armenia meet on very interesting grounds in the first 
chapter of the Die Baukunst, entitled “The Significance of Armenian Monuments for the 
Present Day”. Here, Strzygowski claims that the modern technique of concrete building 
is prefigured in the rubble masonry of the Armenians. He compares the seventh-century 
church of T‘alin with the Otto Wagner’s Postsparkasse (Post Office Savings Bank) in 
Vienna. Strzygowski’s juxtaposition, however, suggests both the progressive quality of 
the former and the derivate quality of the latter. His statement must have been surprising 
to contemporary readers, for at the time, Wagner’s work was praised by critics for its 
modernism. 

48 WHITESIDE, 1975, p. 56. 

4 The historical plateau was bounded by the western branches of the Euphrates river 
in the south, the Pontus to the north, Karabagh to the east and the Taurus mountains to the 
west. For a thorough examination of Armenia during the modern era (particularly 1917- 
1921) see Richard Hovannisian, The Republic of Armenia (HOVANNISIAN, 1971). For an 
account of Europe’s position on Armenia during and after the genocide, see Richard Hov- 
annisian, “The Allies and Armenia, 1915-1918” (HOVANNISIAN, 1968). 
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and the surrounding towns in the south and east, a region generally 
called “Russian Armenia”. 

The years following the genocide of the Armenians in the spring of 
1915 brought more misfortune. While in 1916 the Russian army had 
firm control of most of the Armenian plateau, the subsequent year saw 
the dissolution of the ruling Romanov dynasty during the March revolu- 
tion. The Bolshevik government established in 1918 ordered the evacu- 
ation of Russia troops from Eastern Turkey, much of which was 
regained by the Ottoman Empire. Armenians in Russia, who had been 
pressing at home and abroad for an independent republic, were now also 
besieged by invading Turkish troops. In the early decades of 1918, 
desparate attempts were made to repel the Turks, who had then reached 
Erevan. Amazingly, the Armenians managed to suppress the enemy 
forces, who had run out of arms at a critical point. By May of 1918 the 
Turks turned back. This crucial victory for the Armenians led to the for- 
mation of the Republic in the same year. 

On the eve of their new Republic, however, the Armenians were faced 
with overwhelming domestic problems. The territory consisted of only 
four and a half thousand square miles (a fraction of the province of Ere- 
van) of mostly barren land. With the majority of Armenians in Turkey 
massacred, the remainder had flooded into the Russian region. There 
was no governing body, no economic resources, and no social infrac- 
tructure. Many of the villages had been destroyed by the Turkish troops 
and the lack of sanitation led to widespread disease. Beset by continuous 
problems, both internal and external, the Repulic would dissolve only 
two years later. 

Our focus, however, is on the events of 1913-1918, the years in which 
Strzygowski wrote Die Baukunst, and on the extent to which Strzy- 
gowski was aware of them. Reports on the genocide could be found in a 
number of German publications. The Christian journal Sonnenaufgang, 
for example, published several articles which graphically described 
events in Eastern Turkey from September 1915 to April 1916, some of 
which were reprinted in German newspapers”. Strzygowski would 
have also heard of Armenian political affairs already during his 1913 
Armenian expedition. He and his colleagues spent three days meeting 
with intellectuals and clergy in Tiflis, then the center of the Armenian 


50 One article, by an unnamed German source, was reprinted in Allgemeine Missions- 
Zeitschrift, November 1915. See Germany, Turkey, and Armenia. A Selection of Docu- 
mentary Evidence Relating to Armenian Atrocities from German and other Sources, Lon- 
don, 1917, repr. New York, 1989, p. 61. 
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nationalist Dasnakc‘ut‘yun party, which was the most vocal about 
reforms in the Turkish treatment of Armenians. Strzygowski could have 
also learned of the situation from Armenians in Vienna. The Mekhitarist 
monastery, in particular, was closely involved with contemporary events 
in Turkey; the monastery had been particularly active during the war 
years in providing assistance and consolation to Armenian refugees”!. 

In a few private letters, Strzygowski revealed the state of his knowl- 
edge on Armenian affairs. A draft of one letter, undated and addressed 
only to “His Excellency” (probably referring to a cabinet minister) 
requested a subvention to show that “the war has not made us blind to 
the rightful recognition of the great deeds of this unlucky nation”>?. 

Strzygowski was much more explicit in a letter addressed to the 
Emperor Franz Joseph, in which he solicits subventions for the printing 
costs of Die Baukunst. A draft of this letter, which was written in 
wartime (probably early 1918), presents a much more calculated view of 
the Armenian situation, in which Strzygowski defended the importance 
of medieval Armenian culture: “We cannot achieve anything beneficial 
[with this publication], since we have surrendered the Armenians to the 
despotism of the Turks, but may... make amends if we at least recognize 
the high value of the Christian culture of Armenia as I have done in my 
work”’>>. The resigned tone of this passage suggests that Strzygowski 
was referring to the genocide of 1915. 

His comment, however was quickly tempered: “I may say this despite 
our alliance with Turkey, because in previous years I published my work 
Altai-Iran und Völkerwanderung, in which I argued, in an unbiased 
manner, for the great significance of old Turkic art”. Such a comment 
certainly discourages the idea that Strzygowski was an ardent supporter 
of the Armenian cause. It must be pointed out here, however, that the 
thirty pages in Altai Iran on “old Turkic art” actually consider the Bud- 
dhist art of Central Asia, and thus hardly counterbalance the nine hun- 
dred-page work on Armenian architecture. Strzygowski’s neutral atti- 
tude, it seems to me, was primarily formulated for the benefit of the 
Emperor. 


>! S.K. Badzik, The Mekhitarist Congregation in Vienna. A Historical Survey 
(BADZIK, 1991). 

52 Institut für Kunstgeschichte, Archives, University of Vienna. 

> Ibid. 

54 Strzygowski further informs the Emperor that “while the work may not be relevant 
at present, it will be useful to demonstrate proof of our objectivity at the close of the 
war”. Clearly, Strzygowski has thought of every possible political advantage of Die 
Baukunst in presenting his plea. 
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For obvious reasons, Strzygowski’s references to the current Armen- 
ian situation were limited to his personal correspondence; nowhere in 
Die Baukunst, for example, did he mention the 1915 genocide. However, 
a series of passages refer, if vaguely, to the contemporary Armenian sit- 
uation. In the following quotation, Strzygowski acknowledged the 
divided state of the Armenian plateau and stressed the strength of ethnic 
bonds over national boundaries, a concept that again accords with his 
Pan-German leanings: 


“Even if there is no Armenian state today in its full perimeter... the current 
terms ‘Russian’, ‘Turkish’, and ‘Persian Armenian’ testify to a united peo- 
ple, who preserved their spiritual and pure artistic forms as a discreet 
essence by their unique nature.”>. 


Another reference to Armenia’s modern situation can be found in the 
foreword of Die Baukunst, which Strzygowski wrote in November 
1918°°. Here, he expressed his hopes for national restoration: “We hope 
that the Armenians celebrate a resurrection, so much wished for by the 
authorities of the land, and enter a time when they may be compensated 
for all their trials of centuries-long slavery and spiritual exhaustion’’*’. 
Given the date of this passage, Strzygowski is most likely referring to 
the Armenian republic formed that spring. However, one cannot help but 
also recall the situation of Austria that same month, with the breakup of 
the Hapsburg Empire. 

The most personal expression of Strzygowski’s position on Armenia 
appears in the dedicatory poem on the frontispiece of the book: 


Der kämpfenden Menschheit als Mahnung 
Armeniers ringendem Volke zum Troste 

zum eigenen, deutschen Heimat 

Biala, bei Bielitz, zum Gedächtnis. 

To struggling mankind as a warning 

To the struggling Armenian people as consolation 
To my own German Heimat 

Biala, near Bielitz, in remembrance. 


The poem is neither signed nor dated, but we can safely assume Strzy- 
gowski wrote it, for few other than Strzygowski would include a refer- 
ence both to Armenia and the town of Biala. The term zum Gedächtnis 
“in remembrance” is also significant, and suggests that the poem was 
written at the end of the war, after Austria lost much of its Eastern terri- 


>> STRZYGOWSKI, 1918, p. 605. 
56 His name and the date are written below the text. 
57 STRZYGOWSKI, 1918, p. 2. 
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tory, including the region of Bielitz. The poem was thus probably writ- 
ten at the same time as the foreword, in November of 1918. 

Strzygowski dedicated Die Baukunst to struggling mankind, to Arme- 
nians, and to his own hometown. The first line is the most ambiguous — 
about what is Die Baukunst a warning? To protect cultural traditions 
from the destruction of corrupting forces? While the term “struggling 
mankind” is most likely a reference to those in the war, the exact sig- 
nificance of the dedication is not stated. 

The second line of the poem is clearer. Strzygowski’s “struggling 
Armenians” refers to the situation in contemporary Armenia. If one 
accepts the date of 1918, a more specific reference could be made to the 
Armenian suffering during the first winter of the new republic. How- 
ever, the tragic preceding years, and particularly 1915, are probably also 
implicit in the dedication. 

The third and fourth lines, which refer to the town in which Strzy- 
gowski grew up, are of great significance. His use of “German Heimat” 
is of particular importance, for not only was his hometown not located 
in Germany, it was only just within the pre-1918 Austrian border. 
Strzygowski’s emphasis on its German-ness can thus be linked to 
prevalent Pan-German thought, and also illustrates how those the far- 
thest from Germany — and closest to non-Germans — felt the strongest 
need to reiterate their affiliations. The ethnic borderlands, as stated ear- 
lier, provided some of the most receptive audiences for Pan-German- 
ism. 

Strzygowski had the additional problem of mixed parentage: he was 
descended from a Polish father of the mercantile class and a German 
mother of minor nobility (von Friedenfeldt). The principles of Pan- 
Germnism, and particularly the anti-Slav position, must have been a 
source of internal conflict. However, Strzygowski seems to have sided 
with his mother”. Later in his life he claimed, for example, that he could 
not speak Polish. Nevertheless, Strzygowski certainly paid homage to 
the Poles in his work. It is significant that he included the woorden 
architecture of the “Slavs” among his examples of Aryan architecture”. 

The poem’s reference to the Armenians and Biala suggest, as else- 
where, an interesting parallel. Strzygowski saw his “German Heimat” as 


58 Strzygowski also renounced an apprenticeship in his father’s weaving plant to enter 
the more aristocratic realm of academia. See MARANCI, 1998a, chapter three. 

5 My assessment of Strzygowski’s theory of “Slavic” art was presented in a paper, 
“Josef Strzygowski and Orient oder Rom in the Balkans” (MARANCI, 1998c). Published 
proceedings are forthcoming. 
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the homeland of a pure, Aryan race which tried to preserve its native 
culture amid a threatening non-German population. Similarly, the 
medieval Armenians, Strzygowski asserted, tried to protect their domed 
churches from the artistic and ecclesiastical influences of the Mediter- 
ranean. The Armenians in modern Turkey offered a closer parallel to 
Biala — they were the pure, once-glorious Aryans struggling to preserve 
their traditions (and lives) against a threatening (and, in this case, non- 
Aryan) population. 


Conclusion 


Written during the five years of the First World War, Strzygowski’s 
study of Armenian architecture reveals as much about the author’s atti- 
tudes and concerns as it does about the monuments themselves. As with 
many other European scholars of this period, Strzygowski found, in a 
remote eastern land, a clear reflection of his own world: 


“In Armenia, for the first time, I felt firm ground under my feet and for the 
first time I was able to tarry. It appears that with [Armenia], my activity in 
the Orient, with which I had presevered, searchingly, since 1889, has actu- 
ally come to an end. I turn back again to Europe and German Austria and 
wish to regard both from a vantage point that I earned outside of those 
lands” ®, 


Strzygowski made no more trips to the East nor devoted any further 
works to the study of its art and architecture. Instead, he focussed on 
what he perceived as the indigenous artistic traditions of Northern 
Europe. Certainly, the heightened nationalism and the difficulty of East- 
ern travel during the post-war period would have discouraged any plans 
for expeditions. But perhaps Strzygowski no longer thought it necessary 
to study the East. Perhaps in Armenia, he found the reflection he had 
been seeking. 
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